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is able to deal with the principal. Man In China acts both on "principle" (ching) and on "expediency" (ch'uan), both fully recognized by Confucian teachers. But somehow he still believes in moral principles and values and their validity in practical action.
Where China utterly differs from the West are the three contempts: the contempt for the soldier, the contempt for the police, and the contempt for lawyers. China has lived for 4,000 years without police and lawyers, and the soldier is despised. It is an unmathematical way of life, arising from contempt for the mathematical way of thinking.
t Evidently, here is a new approach. The Chinese believe that when there are too many policemen, there can be no individual liberty, when there are too many lawyers, there can be no justice, and when there are too many soldiers, there can be no peace. Peace can be obtained only by putting the government in reverse. Since this is a world of mixed characters, let there be a government to put a few fellows in jail. That is all the government exists for. True justice is obtained by settlement out of court, and true peace is obtained when soldiers are unseen, unheard of, and unknown. Ultimately the problem of peace is the problem of general education in good manners and music.
I am not joking when I say that this is the basic teaching of Confucianism. It is the central, basic, and fundamental teaching of Confucian philosophy, which merges political and moral problems into one. For this is the strangest outcome of the reputed Confucian good sense-government by good manners and by music. Americans, tvho are intensely practical, may agree that government by police, particularly secret police, is highly repellent. They may agree that government by law, though workable, may be slightly inadequate and fall short of the iighest ideal. They know that government by a series of